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Editorial 

OccaSIONALLY some writer is inspired to make the declaration that reference work as 
understood in America does not exist in Great Britain, or, even more definitely, is not known 
there. We rejoice at any advance our American friends make, but our enthusiasts for American 
methods must not undervalue the homeland. In the pages that follow some aspeéts of refer- 
ence work receive attention, and the inference to be drawn may be that, if we have not 
specialized this department of work to the extent that transatlantic libraries have done, if in 
some smaller places it hardly exists “as the community’s study, archive department and 
bureau of information,” yet in our larger cities and in many lesser places much work is done. 

* * * * * * 


Timely attention here and elsewhere to the subject may again help librarians to realize 
how much a virile and carefully planned reference service may do for a community. The 
value of the reference library as a Study is admitted by most of us, even if sometimes rather 
reluctantly, but there are still those who for most purposes still echo a phrase of Mr. Savage’s 
salad days (with which he should no longer be charged) in which it is “‘ the municipal library’s 
least used and most expensive department.” If figures are the measure of value, then, in many 
places, this phrase may still have force; for we find in the great cities that the work in 
volume-use of the central reference library is not a tithe of that of the lending libraries. They 
are not the measure. Good reference readers use books because they need them, as students, 
seekers for information, business men and so on: they actually want the books they use. 
Only a certain amount of it is accidental and fortuitous, as is so much of lending library work. 

* * * * * * 


Why do so many so-called reference libraries appear to be, if not failures, somnolent 
places, full of repose and the atmosphere of negleé& ? Often they are badly sited, at the top of 
the library building where only the most vigorous seeker would bother to climb. It is possible, 
too, that in some places they still remain the dump for books useless elsewhere, embarassing 
donations and the lumber of the stock generally. In a great reference library, there is no 
lumber, although some are appalled by the mountainous piles of children’s comics and their 
like which occupy a lower corridor of the Cambridge University Library—but that is ex- 
ceptional and can occur only in a library with copyright privileges and the attendant awkward 
responsibilities. For, in the great library, the completeness of the colleétion is a primary virtue, 
and books which would be entirely out of place in smaller ones are links in the complete 
chain. The ordinary library, however, has usually been forced to negle& reference work for 
want of means to provide the principal things—real live books and a real live staff. 

* * * * * * 

For the small town the only rules seem to be : Obtain as many live books as your means 
will allow and your power of colleétion will acquire and keep them up-to-date. Colle& all. 
free material published by other towns, the Government and other bodies, and index the 
questions which this reveals. Don’t put into the reference library, unless you are sure of 
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your population, any book that will give greater service in the lending department. Place 
the books in a room made as attraétive as possible for its purpose, introducing appropriate 
pictures, and even flowers if they can be got. Staff it with the most intelligent assistant avail- 
able and see that he goes through a course such as that provided in Hopkins’s Reference guides 
that should be known and bow to use them (Detroit, Wellard). Then advertise, by a effectively 
made and shown, and indications in the lending library that the reference library welcome is 
waiting. Then results will certainly follow. 
* * * * 

Democracy may be a good thing, but the members of the L.A. do not seem to think so. 
In any case they do not seem to be sufficiently aware that liberty and self-government have 
responsibilities. The voting at the recent L.A. eleétion shows that only about six hundred 
of the 4,500 members troubled to vote. Again, the A.A.L., we understand, has been unable 
to obtain a conclusive vote on the amalgamation proposals; on this vital question the 
majority were actually too indifferent to vore. Is it surprising if these alleged self-governing 
bodies fall into the hands of a few ? 


* * 


The installation of the new president of the L.A., Mr. E. A. Savage, took place in the 
Great Hall of University College on December 3rd. Mr. Savage bas many claims on librarians 
as author of one of the most interesting books on early English libraries, as well as of a few 
technical books, as a first-rate practising librarian of unusual initiative, and more emphatically, 
in conneétion with the high position he now occupies, as the successful initiator of the 
constitutional changes in the L.A. which have brought about the union of the library societies 
with it. He is a man of considerable force, of wide experience and will be a distinguished 
addition to the already fine presidental roll. 

* * * * * * 

We are interested to note that Cork Public Library had an increase of 80,445 in its issues 
for 1934-35, and to note that, in addition to a twopence rate, the city council had made a grant 
of £1,000, and is continuing it in 1935-6. We note also that “ a Neon sign, with the name 
of the library in ten-inch letters was fitted to the front of the library.” An amusing bout 
with the county library is recorded. The out-of-city borrowers increased so much that the 
city thought the county should pay a sum per head for them equal to the amount expended 
by the city per head of its own population. County logic replied that “ residents of the 
suburbs were more entitled to service from the city library than from the county.” To the 
rejoinder, that the city was clearly entitled to the produét of the library rate levied by the 
county in the area served by the city, there has been no answer. Whoever reads this report 
will be assured that Cork is a progressive, active and well-conduéted library. 


* * * * * * 


ASLIB has justified its existence from the point of view of the public librarian in 
admirable fashion by the publication of The ASLIB Book-/ist: quarterly recommendations of 
recently published scientific and technical books. This publication, which is issued free to members 
and at the moderate subscription of 10s. 6d. annually for non-members, is the result of the 
collated selections of more than sixty specialists and in the subjeéts covered by the title it 
gives a selection of books in three groups: (a) books of general interest ; (+) intermediate 
books ; (¢) advanced and specialist books. For the first time a public librarian and especially 
the librarian of a small library has reliable advice on the purchase of books in matters where 
expert guidance is always absolutely necessary. The common objection made by real students 
to the public library is that their technical books are inadequate or are not sufficiently modern. 
The librarian who uses the ASLIB book-list will at least be saved from the major part of this 

‘criticism ; it is well worth the subscription of any public library of any size whatever. 
* * * * * * 


A good Christmas is the wish that we again wish all our readers. 


* * 


‘ 
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The Planning of a Modern Reference Library 


By D. Hancock and M. Watton 
(Sheffield Reference Library). 

A REFERENCE library can only be planned for an individual town. In Liverpool and 
Birmingham, for instance, where tradition demands it, the reference library naturally has pride 
of place in the building ; in other towns, it may be less important than the lending library. 
It must also be considered whether the needs of the town justify a separate commercial depart- 
ment, local room, or other subordinate departments, or whether one reference room will be 
sufficient. The number of floors rendered necessary by the size of the site available will 
affe& the position of the room ; economy in site-buying has accustomed us to the idea that 
the reference library opens on the first floor landing. It is hardly necessary to stress that 
the quietest part of the building will be chosen. 

The building must be planned as a whole with all the faétors in view before any final 
layout for individual rooms can be decided. The actual shape of the reference rooms, there- 
fore, can only be satisfactorily determined by the shape of the site and the needs of the other 
departments intended to be included in the building ; though if more than one shape is 
possible, the possibility of oversight, the numerical strength of the staff, and so on, will of 
course have some influence on the decision. 

When the rooms are fitted to the site, the layout will again be influenced by the necessity 
of confining book-service and traffic to a minimum area, and of providing the quickest service 
possible ; in the ideal library efficiency will not be considered inimical to culture. The counter 
must be near the door and in dire€& communication with the stack and Staff offices. In a 
building of several floors, it is an obvious advantage to plan the same layout of room on each 
floor, so that the communication from the stack (be it plain Staircase, simple booklift, or 
complicated mechanism) will serve every counter in turn. It should be possible for staff 
to leave the counter and go into the offices without walking across any of the public space ; 
and it should certainly be unnecessary for quick-reference readers, people with isolated 
enquiries, and people coming into the wrong department, to walk past anyone engaged in 
real work. The main part of the room beyond the counter should offer a core of quiet for 
earnest Students. 

Once settled in this core of quiet, the student, and especially the examination candidate, 
should find his basic books on the walls and not have to send into the stack for everything. 
Whether in small or large towns, the walls of a reference library should be lined with an 
accessible colleétion of standard books. The demands of the modern library complicate this 
factor, since the old scholarly-looking bookroom shelved to the ceiling is fast disappearing ; 
but — Study of measurements and figures, and careful book seleétion, will make 
it possible. 

Furniture and fittings are naturally dependent on the shape and size of the room, but 
whatever plan these follow the essential principles remain the same. The comfort of the 
reader is the primary factor. The large tables seating eight or even more persons are being 
replaced in new libraries by solo tables. We would suggest that at least 40 per cent. of the 
accommodation should be of this type. It would naturally follow that the earnest student 
would single these out for occupation, leaving those who merely use the library for quick 
reference Still to be provided for. Ordinary tables, seating four or six, of a good width, are 
required for this class. 

The single tables will, of course, be in the quietest part of the room, usually the furthest 
point from the entrance, and will all be arranged to face the same way, giving absolute privacy 
to the users. One, or perhaps two, large tables with adjustable tops, for those who wish to 
consult large volumes, are a welcome addition to the library where expense is not a vital 
question. The chairs, with reasonably low backs, must be comfortable ; even the leather 
arm chair of the new Cambridge University Library is not too good for our public. There 
is no reason why the furniture should not be pleasant in appearance. The provision of 
graceful rather than ugly or insipid fittings is generally a matter not of price but of care, 
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In the lofty rooms we try to secure for our reference library ordinary lighting is not 
sufficient. Point lighting for each table, in the case of solo tables, and for each place at the 
larger tables, is recommended if capital permits. Light is essential to good work, and unless 
we provide it we need not expeé to keep our Student readers. On these same grounds it 
would be as well to light the bookstacks with concealed lighting. 

All the books must be within easy reach of the reader and in order to achieve this the 
bookstacks must be low, 6} feet as a maximum, to avoid stretching, and have a good base 
to avoid stooping. Alcoves may be formed by small tiers projecting from the fitted shelving 
at given intervals. These are always appreciated by those solitaries who frequent the reference 
library. In the more prosperous library it is becoming usual to provide a small number of 
research rooms for the use of such people. These are fitted with a good table, some shelving, 
and, of course, a chair. If space allows, display stands for exhibition purposes, fixed in 
prominent places, prove useful assets. 

It has emerged from the preceding, perhaps, that the factors we postulate for a modern 
library are quiet, comfort, quick service, the sorting of readers into students and casual 
enquirers, and the provision of a standard library round the walls. 


The Routine of the Successful Reference Library 
By KennetH A. Rype. 


THE success of a reference library depends chiefly upon the possession of the best reference 
books and on assistants who love the work, are eager to know more about it, and keen to 
help readers. The routine work is entered in the diary every day so that everyone knows 
what he has to do when not serving the needs of the readers. 

Tue Books. Since it is the duty of assistants to know which books will answer the 
questions put to them, they are encouraged to dip into their contents as often as possible, 
in order to fit themselves for their work. Hence the library is divided among them for 
sorting and tidying the books, with a change about at frequent intervals. All new books 
acquired are seen by the reference Staff before being shelved so that the assistants can 
familiarise themselves with their contents, indexes, prefaces, tables and other points. It is 
the duty of the staff to exploit the books and other material to the fullest extent, and an 
endeavour is made to fill any serious gap when it is revealed. 

Periopicats. Periodicals are important because they supply recent information on 
any subject, and may be anything up to a year or more ahead of data in books. For this 
reason special attention is given to the filing of periodicals and newspapers so that back 
numbers are readily available when required. It is a feature much appreciated by readers 
that past issues, of newspapers for at least three months, and of periodicals for at least one year, 
can be produced. The difficulty and undue delay one experiences when endeavouring to 
purchase a back number of a newspaper or periodical are too well-known, and this service is 
not only a boon, but enhances the prestige of the department considerably, especially when 
the need is urgent. 

In order that the best use may be made of current periodicals for reference purposes, 
an index of the principal features to be found in them is a necessity. The indexes to periodical 
literature are likewise essential tools. 

The Times, with its official index, and Keesing’s Contemporary Archives—so useful for the 
period between The Times’ indexes—are two items for daily consideration by the staff. 

ANnuALs. The value of these cannot be too strongly emphasized, and the assistants 
are encouraged to study and use them as often as possible so as to learn the variety and 
enormous amount of information they contain. For telephone enquiries they have been 
found most useful, their information being concise and up-to-date. 

Drrecrories. These are among the reference books most frequently in demand, and a 
knowledge of their contents and how to handle them is important. A useful auxiliary 


is an index to all the places included in the “ Buff” and other local directories. 
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Enquirers. The staff is fully aware that attention to readers takes precedence over 
all other duties, and that tact, courtesy, pleasing manners and a readiness to serve are essential. 
Should an enquiry be likely to entail much research, a timely suggestion to that effeé is 
made, so that the enquirer—in order not to be unduly detained—may return later, when the 
information may be ready. This often saves impatience, and is mutually helpful. Telephone 
enquiries can usually be dealt with promptly, but when research is necessary, the enquirer is 
asked to ring later, or the number is noted, and the reply made as soon as possible. Postal 
enquiries are dealt with in rotation. 

In dealing with enquiries our own resources are fully exploited. Should these fail, then 
all kinds of possible outside resources are used, including individual specialists, societies, 
institutions, government departments, ASLIB, other libraries, and commercial houses. 
We approach these by telephone or, if necessary, by letter. 

If the exact information is not available, the reader can generally be direéted to where 
it may be found, It is a point of honour that an endeavour be made to satisfy every enquirer 
before he or she leaves the library. Where this is not possible, time is asked to enable further 
research to be made. 

INDEXES. Home made indexes are invaluable tools to the reference library, and one 
cannot have too many of them. An index of the miscellaneous information contained at the 
end of dictionaries has proved useful ; the published and our own MS. indexes of the essays 
contained in books in the lending library ; the title index to famous pictures contained in art 
books, which is in progress; and yet another to the various collections of old plays and 
poems are further examples. A card index is also kept’of the questions received which 
have entailed much research with an indication of where the answers were found. 

SpEcIALISTS. The reference staff has an opportunity of coming into contaé& with many 
interesting people of a specialist kind who use the library in their work. It has been found 
that most of these people, when approached, have been most willing to impart helpful 
suggestions or advice upon obscure details which have been difficult to locate elsewhere. 
An index of their names and addresses, arranged under their speciality, has proved invaluable 
when needing such information. Members of the staff are also encouraged in this respeét. 

Tue Bustness Communtry. The circulation of a short list of books, for reference pur- 
poses of particular interest to the various trades and professions, which can be hung up in the 
office or workshop, is undertaken from time to time. Enquiries are invited and the telephone 
number is given. 

Personal contaét with the business and professional men of the town is a great asset to the 
success of a reference library, and any opportunity of addressing the local Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary Club and other similar organizations should not be missed. Our own 
Chamber of Commerce co-operates with the library and presents the periodicals and Chamber 
of Commerce journals of many towns, and other useful material. These journals are 
examined for important items of use to the business community, and cuttings are classified 
and placed in vertical files, forming a cumulative encyclopaedia of current information. There 
is also an advisory committee of the Chamber, appointed to help the commercial seétion 
of the reference library, should it be required to do so. This committee, which is indexed 
according to the trades or professions of its members, is a great moral support, and has 
assisted the library on many occasions. , 

INFORMATION Bureau. As the information bureau of the town, the reference library aims 
at providing an efficient service of local information. Indexes are prepared and kept up-to-date 
of all local societies and other activities in the town. The local papers are searched each 
week for this purpose, and clubs and societies are asked to notify any changes of officers 
or other important information for record. 

Indexes have been compiled to many of the older histories in the local colle&tion which 
were without them, and a chronology of local events during the past century has been 
indexed. Accounts in the local press relating to any important controversy or other subject 
likely to continue for some time are extraéted and placed in folders until completed, and 
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then made into book form with index complete. Other local news worthy of record is indexed. 

All second-hand catalogues are regularly scanned for any likely local items not in the 
colleétion. 

The Public Local Events Diary, which Mr. Jast instituted in 1910, is a useful help. 
This is kept in the reference library and contains entries of all local events. By this means 
everyone has an opportunity of knowing what is happening, and organizers are able to 
prevent their events clashing with others. 

Exhibitions of local items, such as prints from the Surrey collection and photographs 
from the Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey, are regularly made. By this means 
we are able to show what the county formerly looked like and record the changes that are 
continually taking place through road widening, by-pass roads and town planning schemes. 
It incidentally shows the interest the library displays in these things, and attracts not only 
the people who are keenly interested but also the general user of the library. In matters of 
local h history the library has a reputation, and if anything of an historical nature is discovered 
or if a building is to be demolished for “ improvements,” the library is notified, either by the 
local press or eState agents, and particulars are prepared for the local papers. Interest in local 
history is constantly being brought to the notice of the public through library talks and 
articles in The Reader’s Index. 

It is our endeavour to encourage in every conceivable way students, general readers, 
research workers and business people to make more produétive use of reference books. 


The Successful Reference Librarian: His Qualities, 
Personal and Professional 


Ir may be said without hesitation that a good reference librarian is undoubtedly one of the 
most valuable members of a library staff—not only in respeé of the intrinsic value and useful- 
ness of his work, but also by virtue of the appreciation and prestige which that work can 
often secure for his library. Conversely, a careless or inaccurate reference assistant can do 
a library’s reputation a great deal of harm in a very short time. 

Few members of the public ever realize the many qualities which go to make up the 
quiet and unassuming person who every day deals with a thousand and one varied queries. 
It probably never occurs to them that, without his help, the richest and most valuable library 
would be useless to the majority of persons, or that this shadow in the background often 
provides the facts for the politician, the writer and the business man. 

The perfect reference librarian (if he exists) is born, not made. He must possess the 
mind of a scholar, the acumen of a deteétive, the card index mind of the business man, the 
accuracy of an accountant, and the memory of a Houses of Parliament policeman. 

While most library assistants are fully trained and useful members of the staff by the 
time they have acquired their professional certificates, the reference librarian must expect 
to take much longer to become a master of his craft. Each year of experience adds to his 
knowledge and makes him a more useful servant of the public. 

The most necessary qualifications for a good reference librarian are a sound general 
knowledge, an avid curiosity for out-of-the-way information, that satisfaction in ferreting 
out information which is more usually confined to the scholar—and a first-class memory. 
It is obvious that he cannot hope to be an expert on all the subjeéts about which he is asked, 
but he must know something about everything. It is not necessary for him to be a scholar 
in the striétly academic sense, but he must have the qualities of mind of the research student— 
i¢., the flair for finding exaétly the material he requires, and having found it, the power to 

‘docket that information in his mind for future occasions. 

A working knowledge of foreign languages will obviously be of great assistance, and 

he must be able with a practical assurance to find his way about among the host of standard 
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reference books, bibliographies, indexes, etc., which are the indispensible tools of the 
reference librarian. 

On the personal side, the reference librarian must be the most disarming of men, for 
few creatures are so nervous and timid as the average person who wants information. 
He must quickly discern whether his enquirer merely needs to consult an encyclopedia 
or diétionary, or whether he requires an abstruse and learned authority on his subje&t—treating 
all comers (however “‘ difficult ” or stupid) with patience, taét and unfailing courtesy, being 


‘ quick to grasp just what is required by the most nebulous enquirer. 


The requirement of such qualifications might deter even the most enthusiastic candidate. 
But let him not despair. He most frequently finds his way into the reference department, 
not so much by his own choice, as because his chief discovers that he is more than usually 
intelligent. As a rule, the rest follows without his really being aware of it. 

The post of reference librarian is no job for the self-seeker or him who looks for material 
gain. So far from waking up one morning to see his name in the Honours List, he will find 
that his pecuniary rewards are small and that the public at large rarely pauses to think about 
him at all. E. A. H. 


Principles and Practice of Lending 
By THe Cuter Lrsrarian, West Ham. 


Mr. Harrop’s article in last month’s issue of The Library World, is an altogether fair and well 
balanced account of the technical side of our experiment with the Dickman book-charging 
system, for which all librarians will be grateful, myself most of all. Having adopted the system 
experimentally, my desire is that it shall stand entirely on its merits or fall on its demerits. 

So far as the operation of the system is concerned it will be obvious at once that, in 
providing a mechanical record of date and number of reader’s ticket, it is more accurate and 
reliable than pencil and rubber date stamp, and, book for book, it is much quicker than the 
almost universal Browne system. Since Mr. Harrod’s visit we have timed the process and have 
a€tually issued with one machine at the rate of 603 volumes per hour. In discharging, it 
enables readers returning books to pass straight into the library without waiting, and renders 
unnecessary the practice of requiring readers to give their names for the purpose of checkin 
the ticket before handing it out, a practice which readers obje& to very strongly. The wor 
of discharging should be more efficient as each assistant handling the book has less to observe. 
The assistant taking the book from the reader has only to check date of return, and reader’s 
ticket number for “‘ Stop ticket” purposes, if any, and the one completing the discharge 
has only to find the book card, and check the number stamped on the book pocket. Complete 
discharge may possibly take a little longer on the whole than under the Browne system because 
assistants are not harried by the faé that the reader is waiting, although the compaétness of 
the charging trays together with the lesser detail to be observed should be helpful. 

All this is mainly administrative convenience, very important obviously, but not by 
any means the only important consideration, not even the most important. What of its 
effect upon the readers and upon the purposes of the public library as a social service ? These 
lam certain are wide and decisive, and it is to emphasise them that I venture to add anything 
to Mr. Harrod’s excellent article. 

The adoption of this system as applied in our experiment necessitates a radical change of 
policy. It means that the reader is made free of the library, free to take any available book 
and as many as he wants when he likes. With the exception of Colchester, where readers are 
allowed several books, a limited number, on one ticket, the universal praétice in this country 
is, I believe, one ticket one book. There has grown up, during recent years, a practice of 
issuing several extra tickets to be used within certain restricted limits, and in other limited 
ways the desire of readers for more than one book at a time is being recognised and met. 
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Let us pass the clumsiness, the possible confusion, the faét that only those who ask receive, 
the cost to the library and reader, if they are charged for, and the disproportionate labour 
attached to the multiple ticket practice, and dwell rather upon the psychological effects of these 
matters upon the reader. 

All readers are alike in principle, just readers to the librarian, but we know how so many 
readers will go without books and privileges, which may mean a great deal to them, sooner 
than trouble a busy assistant to make out an extra ticket, or ask the slightest favour ; it occurs 
to me, too, that there is a spice of patronage about our “ allowing” readers, graciously, 
to have extra tickets provided they are used only for certain classes of books which, by some 
arbitrary evaluation, we are pleased to regard as bringing more credit to the library. I am 
old enough in the profession to remember the advent of the extra ticket, sometimes 
gtandiloquently termed student’s ticket, and I have a suspicion that its advent was due more 
to the desire of the librarian to reduce the percentage figures of his issues of fiétion, hence 
the restriction of the class of books, rather than from any desire to meet the requirements of 
his readers; there may be some lingering of that still. 

Even the younger school of librarian, for whom | have the greatest admiration, 
particularly for his wide range of interest, is quite sure he knows best what his readers ought 
to read. I note, in passing, that he follows the execrable habit of the older school in continu- 
ing to refer to them as “ borrowers.” 

I think it must be confessed that the practice of restricted privileges, although an advance 
on the original “‘ one man one book,” leaves much to be desired ; that it is a relic of the 
days when our doors were opened in fear and trembling and our main thoughts devoted 
to preventative rather than encouraging ways and means, and that it has failed in what 
should be its main objec&. Anyway, we are trying the experiment of removing all these 
restrictions and saying “ come and take choice of all my library” in earnest. You want to 
know with what results. 

The following comparative figures of issues, the result of merely adopting the Dickman 
system without any attempt to influence those results, are interesting. They are for the 
month of September, 1935, compared with the same month, 1934, when the library was 
open for the same number of days. The Dickman was put into operation on August 19th, 
1935, and I think these results are more indicative of the true possibilities from this point 
of view than later figures which would be influenced by the strain on stock, a matter for 
separate consideration. 

Total issue, September, 1934=19,534. September, 1935=28,427, giving a 45% 
increase. 

Percentage of increase in the various classes :— 

Theology, Religion, etc., 63%; Biography and History, 40%; Travel and 
Topography, 40% ; Sociology, Politics, etc., 53%; Science and Arts, 52%; Fittion, 
36%; Poetry and Miscellaneous, 27%; Juvenile, 79%; Music, 32%. 

It has been our practice for many years to issue extra tickets on demand under the usual 
conditions. These figures show primarily that the freedom given has not been abused and 
that it has led to a comparatively much larger proportionate use of books in classes other 
than Fiction. There can be no fault to find with that. 

Many Librarians are concerned with the possibility of books being out on loan, in 
the possession of readers who aétually are not reading them, when other readers may want 
them. This is an eternal and unsolvable problem, best abandoned. We must be content 
that they are on loan, with the assumption that someone is using them. Better that than 
standing on the library shelves out of use. Besides why should we expec that anyone 
would burden themselves with books for the sake of taking and returning them. 

Now for the only real snag. The adoption of the system means increased expenditure. 
Here, we were faced with the possibility of its success producing failure. Fortunately my 
council has been impressed by the advantage to the readers, and their complaints of the 
bare shelves, and has decided to back up the experiment by providing £700 worth of books 
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immediately to meet the increased demand. This points to the real cause of decline in issues 
so largely experienced in recent years. There has been an attempt to carry on the increased 

activities produced by deliberate propaganda up to the peak of 1932, with the same or in- 
sufficiently increased expenditure on new books, and no movement can possibly stand that. 

Increased activities must be supported by increased expenditure, however those increased 
activities are brought about. An issue of 1,500 volumes per day cannot be sustained on the 
same expenditure as an issue of 1,000 per day, with the same reasonable satisfaction, and 
the sooner the faét is faced deliberately the better. Public Library expenditure has always 
been based upon political faétors since the imposition of the penny rate limit, and still is. 
The true basis would be a basis of supply and demand. A given population producing a a2 
given number of readers whose wants will entail an expenditure of a given sum per annum. is 
This would give library authorities a chance to meet demands as the demands of other services 
are met. Can we hope for it ? 

In conclusion perhaps you will allow me to express my satisfaétion that I have the 
fortune to serve an authority which, with all its manifold responsibilities, certainly not less 
than that of any other, has the foresight, the steady courage, the public service spirit suffi- 
ciently keen to venture this experiment. They at least deserve that it should prove a valuable 
contribution to the cause of personal culture. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

You and I are sensible men and experienced librarians. As such, we are accustomed to 
living in the normal dimensions (is it three or four ?). This means that when other correspon- 
dents drag in another, we can have little sympathy for them. Asinus Pollio Secundus and 
Hydra may be quite happy and quite at home in the library world (caps if you like) of 1970 
or thereabouts, but they are myths, 


MerE Guosts, 
and not all the arguments of even Messrs. Wells or Dunne will persuade me to the contrary. 
Whereas we are of substantial flesh and blood and must get down to brass tacks. 

I hear that this number is to deal particularly with Reference Library work. There 
are at least three kinds of Reference Libraries :—the large overpowering kind which we 
associate with the 

Great CospBLeD CITIES OF THE NorTtH 
and in which I never feel quite comfortable with my hat on; the small but also efficient kind, 
with a bookstock of up to 10,000, found in some of the London areas and in the smaller 
provincial towns; and the dormitory-cum-reference type which crops up here and there. 
In this third type we find shelving rising higher than the eye can reach, bars (fundamentally 
dry) and ladders, iron grilles, dusty books, and moth-eaten assistants laboriously compiling 
bibliographies which will never be used. Seated at the substantial but worm-eaten tables 
are numbers of dusty readers, slowly acquiring more dust as they peruse the huge tomes. 
“ Have you the 
Lonpon Drrecrory FOR 1485 ?” 

asks a reader. “‘ Why, certainly,” replies the assistant, with justifiable pride, as he goes to 
fetch it. ‘‘ Have you the current London Direftory ?” asks another. The assistant politely 
regrets that no books have been added to his department since the relief of Ladysmith. 

The great reference libraries are, of course, departmentalised and have their map 
rooms, commercial and technical libraries, each staffed by specially trained assistants. Apart 
from normal and abnormal bookstocks, the commercial and technical libraries provide 
masses of trade catalogues and pamphlets which often contain the most up-to-date and 


reliable information on their subje&t. It has always seemed a pity to me that the smaller 
reference libraries seldom contain even the chief trade catalogues for their local industries. 

Such material costs nothing, most firms are only too glad to send it, and it is really invaluable 

to employees and students. 
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Registration of readers for the reference library is so Straightforward that we need not 
discuss it here. I believe that turnstiles can be found here and there. These doubtless satisfy 
those librarians who cannot live without the figures they give. Some of these gentlemen 
would be in favour of the same infernal machines at the 


GATES OF THE CELESTIAL Cry. 
This would be regrettable since I, and doubtless you, want to slip in without undue publicity. 

Talking of infernal machines, what do you think of the mechanical charging system 
described by Mr. Harrod ? But no, let me tell you what I think about it. 

So far as I can puzzle it all out, this system reduces errors in charging to a minimum, 
provides that any reader can borrow unlimited numbers of books, and prevents queues. 
On the other hand, it obliges readers to wait longer at the exit counter, thus causing queues, 
makes necessary a readers’ register, with names and addresses in numerical ticket number 
order, and necessitates 

LarRGER STOCKS AND LARGER STAFF. 
Let me deal with these points one by one. 

The percentage of error arising from a well organised charging system of the orthodox 
manual variety, arranged in numerical order of accession numbers, is very small indeed. 
The orthodox readers’ ticket system prevents any one reader taking more than the specified 
number of books, although, of course, most librarians are only too glad to extend facilities 
in special cases. Apparently, under the new system, a Senior Assistant is called (or hauled) 
to rebuke readers taking more than three books at once, as theirs is anti-social behaviour. 
This system of rebuking seems to be gaining ground 


Way Down Easr. 
I dislike it so much that I would never instal any system which called for it as a routine duty. 
Readers are obliged to wait longer at the exit counter, but they get in quicker at the entrance 
but solely because, mark you, their books are not discharged until later. I should like to hear 
some confidential views of the assistants on the last point. Perhaps they will write to me, via 
the Editor ? 

Mr. Harrod, who is an earnest young librarian with a passion for records, appears to think 
that the numerical readers’ register is necessary in any case, assuming that registration cards 
are filed alphabetically. This is 

Aut My Eye. 
This record serves so little purpose in conneétion with a manual system that time spent in 
compiling it is time wasted. It is as valueless as the record book of routine overdue notices, 
which also fascinates my young friend, if I remember aright. But the register is essential 
for the mechanical system. Finally, I wonder what your or my committee would say if we 
proposed to instal machinery which necessitates more staff and more books. It is doubtless 
regrettable that committees are accustomed to regarding machinery as being labour-saving but 


Ir 1s A Facr. 
We all know that the queue problem is with us. But it arises on the discharging side of the 
counter. Hence no system which does not simplify and expedite discharging can be said to 
tackle the problem. The mechanical system defers discharging. But discharging could be 
deferred by means of slight modifications in the old manual system (on the rare occasions when 
tickets cannot be found, it is deferred). I fail to see how a system which merely defers 
discharging is really improving matters. 

I remain unrepentant. I do not doubt that mechanical discharging will come. But 
when it does you and I and all the rest of the old-stagers will be enjoying pensions and watching 
with some interest the young bloods of to-day being assailed by the young bloods of 
‘to-morrow. Meanwhile, I pin my faith to the manual system, shorn of all superfluities, and 


rendering simple and efficient service, Vale, 
EuriprvEs, 
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ComrabDE AsInius SEcUNDUSs ! 


Although your letter was not addressed to me, and although it is now two months old, 
I feel that this present epistle must be addressed to you. In your detailed review of libraries 
as they appear to you at the end of the twentieth century you have failed to mention Reference 
Libraries—indeed, I fear that you have omitted them for a very good reason: because they 
no longer exist in your officially-ordered State of affairs. Let me recount to you the reasons 
which gave rise to such a State of affairs, if only to refresh your no-longer so a€tive memory. 

The public library of the middle ’30’s laid great emphasis on the Reference oe 
Many cities and industrial towns had acquired enormous and admirable colleétions adequately 
Staffed and well catalogued. The black side of the picture was produced by the small number 
of people making use of the Reference Library. Publicity had been used, often with temporary 
success, but in the long run the number of readers failed to increase in any appreciable pro- 
portion to the development of the service. 

And in that I believe lay at once the downfall of the Reference Library service as was 
then known, and the development of a substitute as you know it. I neither lament the one, 
nor welcome the other. Most people will say that we copied the Americans, in pooling our 
reference and lending stocks, in maintaining one department instead of two, and in abolishing 
that 

WHITEHALL GAME OF SHUTTLECOCK 
where the luckless seeker after knowledge was bandied about from one department to another. 
Personally I prefer to call this change a return to earlier methods, where, through lack of 
space, most reference work was accomplished through the l.,ding library. 

Of course, as you yourself will point out, none of the great cities abandoned its system 
in favour of the new idea, but the libraries which did gradually adopt it were the small town 
and the suburban libraries, where many of the so-called reference books were thus made 
available for those who wanted them, and for a partially out-worn reference stock was sub- 
stituted the continually refreshed stock of the lending department. 

Perhaps you will be astounded and deny that anything of this kind has taken place, but 
Freud will explain this nightmare for you if you can pay the fee. . Parallel, I think, with this 
problem of the Reference Library, is the number of letters that have appeared in the Press 
from the workless graduates. No doubt in your time, Asinius Pollio, librarianship will have 
absorbed every graduate on the market—in the meantime, these gentlemen rightly urge 
their exceptional qualifications. They fail to realize however that the demand for skilled 
help is very very small. Ask any library assistant what is the proportion of requests he gets 
for Charles Morgan, Huxley or Proust, to the race te emands for Wallace and 
Wodehouse. Or ask a 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
the number of people who want to find the right word for a crossword puzzle or acrostic, 
All of these people have every right to make such requests, but would not any graduate feel 
mortified to find his years of learning put to so little purpose ? 

However, you will have solved all this in your time, oh Time Machine, and perhaps 
these enigmas, too. Why is it that THe Lrsrary Wor.p, which produced an excellent survey 
of new buildings in 1931 (1 believe), does not follow this up with equally detailed treatises 
on specialised branches of library work, illustrated as copiously as possible with modern 
examples ? In these days at least there is not only a demand but a need for them. And again, 
tell me, Asinius, why this noble periodical does not treat of county as well as municipal library 
problems, at the same time widening its scope and affording the county libraries some chance 
of exchanging views on current problems. And finally, oh Pollio Secundus, do such varying 
divisions of book supply to the public exist under the autocratic rule whose servant you are ? 

XANTHIPPE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LETTERS ONOuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editer, THe Lrsrary Wor p.] 
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Personal News 


Dain, Mr. N. E., Assistant, Watford, to be 
Assistant, Coulsdon and Purley. 

Dedman, Miss Joan, B.A., Cataloguing 
assistant at the South Eastern Regional 
Library Bureau, appointed to the position of 
Junior Assistant at the Brentford and Chiswick 
Public Libraries and Museums at a salary of 
£80 rising to £130 per annum. 

Irving, Eric Booth, F.L.A. Diploma, Chief 
Male Assistant, Wallasey Public Libraries, 
to be Deputy Librarian. 

Mason, Miss, Bognor Branch of the West 
Sussex County Library, to be Children’s 
Librarian, Coulsdon and Purley. 

Moxey, Edgar W., A.L.A., Junior Male 
Assistant, Wallasey Public Libraries, to be 
Chief Male Assistant. 

West, Miss Eva K., F.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Croydon, to be Assistant-in-Charge, Coulsdon 
and Purley. 


Library Topics 


[The Editor of Tue Lisrary Worip would be glad if 


Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 

relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 

Matter should reach the Editorial — not later than the 

fir ft of each month.| 

ALTRINCHAM.—To inaugurate the 8th 
annual series of children’s lectures the Chair- 
man of the Public Libraries Committee 
(Councillor S. N. Garner) invited over s00 
children to be his guests at an evening concert 
held in the Public Hall. On leaving each 
child was given a copy of the leétures syllabus, 
which this winter is entitled ‘“ Travellers’ 
Tales.” 

BETHNAL GREEN.—The Bethnal Green 
Public Libraries have just published “A 
Handlist of Books for Students.” The purpose 
of the list is to bring to the notice of students 
the comprehensive selection of text books 
available in the Reference Library. It is 
tastefully produced. On Oé€tober 26th a new 
branch library was opened at Bethnal Green, 
the Church Row Branch Library, by the Mayor, 
Councillor Henry E. Tate, J.P. The new 
library is a red brick building with facing in 
Portland stone and mullion windows. The 
main entrance leads dire&ly to the Adult 
Lending Library which occupies the whole of 
the ground floor. The room has a very pleas- 
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It is capable of 
On the left-hand 
side is the staircase leading to the Children’s 
Library on the first floor, with accommoda- 


ing and restful appearance. 
holding 7,000 volumes. 


tion for 3,000 volumes. On this floor also 
is the staff workroom. The conversion of the 
building has been designed by the Borough 
Engineer in conjunction with the Borough 
Librarian (Mr. George F. Vale, F.L.A.). 

CAMBERWELL.—At the South London 
Art Gallery during O&ober and November 
an exhibition in commemoration of the Local 
Government Centenary, 1835-1935, was held. 
The catalogue is very full, and one on which 
we congratulate Mr. Arnold G. Burt, Chief 
Librarian. 

CAMBRIDGE.—It is a particular pleasure 
to see a contribution by Mr. Basil Anderton, 
M.A., the retiring librarian of Newcastle, in 
the Cambridge Public Library Record. It is on 
Sir Thomas Browne. 

CHELTENHAM.—Through the Friends 
of National Libraries, with the help of special 
subscriptions, the Cheltenham Public Library 
has secured the original manuscript of James 
Elroy Flecker’s play “Don Juan.” Flecker 
spent his youth in Cheltenham, whece his 
father, Rev. W. H. Flecker, D.D., was firs 
headmaster of Dean Close School. 

CHESTERFIELD.—New Reading Rooms 
were opened recently at the corner of Church 
Lane and St. Mary’s Gate. 

CROYDON.—In The Readers’ Index of the 
Croydon Public Libraries for November and 
December is a further instalment of the article 
by Clarence G. Paget on ‘‘ Croydon Homes 
of the Pest.” Deals with Addiscombe Place, 
which wes afterwards the College of the East 
India Company. 

EASTBOURNE.—In conneétion with 
the recent campaign to make the public 
library service more widely known Eastbourne 
Public Libraries have circulated 15,000 copies 
of a pleasing circular describing the library 
service. 

FULHAM.—Fulham Public Libraries have 
arranged a series of four concerts of contem- 
porary British Music, to be given at the 
Central Library, under the direétion of Mr. 
T. Tooney, during November and December. 
In the Oétober-December number of the 
Readers’ Guide extraéts are given from Pro- 
fessor Alderman Laski’s inaugural address 
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SOUND VALUES 


We are justly proud of the fact that our success 
as Library Re-Binders during the past 26 years 
has been won solely on MERIT 


FEATURES OF VALUES 


RECOGNIZED AS 


|. Workmanship @ UNSURPASSED 
7 : ALWAYS RELIABLE AND 
2. Materials @ ALWAYS AS SPECIFIED 
RANGE AND VARIETY 
3. Styles @ UNEQUALLED 
. COMPARE FAVOURABLY WITH 
4. Prices @ LOWEST FOR SIMILAR WORK 
Samples and prices sent on receipt of a post card 
Inventors of the Popular NU CRAFT Binding 
Inventors of the New Process for Book Lettering now in international use 
DUNN & WILSON, LTD. 
BELLEVUE BINDERY FALKIRK 
SIMPLER 
EASIER FOYLES 
SURER 


THE DICKMAN 
BOOK CHARGING 
SYSTEM 


ABSOLUTELY | SAVES 
ACCURATE|TIME 


Write for further particulars to :— 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Co. Ltd. 
NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 
28-30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 
W.C.l 


Booksellers to the World 


Hundreds of 

Librarians use 

and recommend 
our service 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone ; Gerrard 3660 (twelve limes) 
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to the Library Association, given at the 
Manchester Conference. Professor Laski is 
Chairman of the Fulham Public Libraries 
Committee and no doubt his address will be 
read by the general public with great interest. 


KING’S LYNN.—A Delivery Station was 
opened in Otober at West Lynn, King’s Lynn, 
and two new School Libraries have been com- 
menced at Gaywood and West Lynn, the two 
new areas added to the borough. Issues for 
the four months of the financial year were 
41,861 against 40,364 at the Central Library. 


LEICESTER.—Through the “ Friends of 
the Museum ™ a needlework picture by Mary 
Linwood, an eighteenth century Leicester 
artist, has been presented to the Leicester 
Museum and Art Gallery. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


Bermonpsey Public Libraries.—Summary Re- 
port of the Libraries Committee for the 
year ending March 31$t, 1935. Chief 
Librarian, James D. Stewart, F.L.A. Popu- 
lation, 107,300. Stock: Lending, 50,592 ; 
Junior, 7,173; Reference, 10,479. Addi- 
tions, 5,701. Withdrawals, 3,836. Issues: 
Lending, 269,753; Junior, 89,933; Ref- 
erence, 134,277; Junior reference, 51,133. 
Borrowers, 17,167. Branches, 2. 

Steady progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of the work of the Libraries during the past year. 
Particularly noticeable is the growing tendency for all 
members of the community to turn to the libraries for 
information of all kinds. Another notable feature is 
the increased demand for the more substantial and 
informative classes of books. The total circulation 
approached 8,000 above that of the year previous. 
The increase was almost entirely in one of the branch 
lending libraries, which seems to point to a changing 
in the local distribution of book-use throughout the 
borough. This change-over has been reported by a 
number of other libraries and is probably due to 
extensive housing schemes undertaken by local 
authorities. The three Junior Libraries suffered a 
set-back as far as quantity of issue is concerned. Amon 
reasons put forward to account for this is the big fall 
in the birth rate of the borough during the last decades ; 
and the growth of busier traffic routes to be crossed 
by children coming to and from the libraries. Over 
46,000 illustrations were issued for use outside the 
libraries from the picture department, which now 
contains about 60,000 items. 245 classes, comprising 
8,345 scholars from local schools, visited the libraries 
during the year for class work and other purposes. 


MANCHESTER Public Libraries—Annual Re- 
port, 1934-1935. Chief Librarian, Charles 
Nowell. Population, 754,600. Rate, 4,24d. 
Income from Rate, £107,149. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 433,423; Reference, 302,297. Additions, 
78,285. Withdrawals, 50,174. Issues: 
Lending, 3,960,237; Reference, 631,066. 
Borrowers’ tickets in use, 207,144. Branches, 


24. 
His Majesty the King opened the new Central 
Library on July 17th, 1934, thus making the year under 
review one of outstanding importance not only in the 
municipal life of the city but in the history of library 
development in this country. The new building has 
responded excellently to the demands made upon it 
during the first year’s work. The circular shape of the 
whole Struéture is not so confusing to the public as 
was feared by some critics and even in the busiest time 
all the public rooms have proved adequate to the 
demands made upon them. The book ci tion for the 
year from all libraries totalled 44 millions, which is an 
increase of more than a quarter million over the year 
vious. Greatly increased use is reported of the 
mmercial and Technical Libraries now that are 
housed together. About 3,000 volumes were displayed 
at the sixth annual exhibition of children’s books which 
attracted 44,445 visitors. A specially designed photo- 
phic re ucing plant has been installed at the 
Central Library. Some very fine donations were re- 
ceived during the year, including 5,530 books, 8,206 
phlets and many maps, autograph letters, etc. 
sion to the Moston distri& library was begun 
during the year and sites for two more libraries have 
been seleéted. The Deansgate distri& library has been 
leased to the Education Committee for seven years for 
use as a Juvenile Employment Bureau. 


SHEFFIELD Public Libraries.—78th Annual 
Report, 1934-1935. Chief Librarian, J. P. 
Lamb. Population, 520,950. Rate, 4.08d. 
Income from Rate, £46,952. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 44,828; Reference, 48,793; Com- 
mercial and Technical Library, 16,314; 
Branches, 158,397. Additions, 48,642. 
Issues: Lending, 545,467; Reference, 
84,178 ; Commercial and Technical, 37,506; 
Reading rooms, 95,675; Branches, 
1,835,140; Extension services, 110,949. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 190,316. 
Branches, 10. 

The new Central Library and Graves Art 

was officially opened by H.R.H. the Duchess of Y 

on July sth, 1934. The above report contains many 

fine photographs of various departments in the new 
library. The man innovations in layout and equip 
ment have received the test of working and found to 

successful and economical. rtments have 
shown considerable increases in output during the 
past year. The use made of the children’s library and 
the teachers’ and parents’ room has been most satis- 
faétory. The three library centres at Dore, Greenhill, 
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DEVICES OF THE oe Back to HEARING 
EARLY PRINTERS: DEAF —the Modern Way ! 


“ MADE-TO-MEASURE” insSTEAD OF 


Their History and Development “ READY-MADE” 

by NOW the AURAMETER (GRAPH), measuring your 
Hearing by this what 

your ears are ca: le of—lacking and ne , deci 
HUGH WILLIAM DAVIES whether Bone Conduction, Air Conduction, 1 
Help, or Treatment is the 
“ s measure” method against the old “ready-made” ideas. 
Author of “ Bernard von Breydenbach : After all, how could you ever hope to get satisfactory 
A Bibliography,” “Catalogues of Early results from mass-production methods—when even your 
F h d Books in the Li own two ears differ ? How can you reasonably expect 
rench and German Books in brary that what suits your neighbour will suit you equally 
of Charles Fairfax Murray,”’ etc. well? What useful purpose can there be in sending 


coupons and hoping one 

t—meantime losing your deposit on those w 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 720 pp. don’t? Benefit by 
our wide experience 


Including 279 facsimile reproductions of thousands of cases 


in all classes. 


and a Chapter on Portrait Figures of ALL FOR FREE 
30s. net. "Phone the 
Essential to all librarians when details and “Medical 
dealing with early printed books HOME TESTS 
ARRANGED. Mayfair 1880/1718. 
GRAFTON & CO. 309, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
LONDON (Look for coloured building and square clock) 


Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Exeter, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Leicester, Leeds, y ana Manchester, Newcastle 


WORKS ON THE CELEBRATED CROWN TRIAL 
In Diacritically Marked. 

10/6 met. Students Edition net 

by JOHN N. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Lrv., Parker Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C.2. 


VOCABULARY OF ENGLISH 


For Orators, Debaters and Conversationalists. 
400 pp. Price 6/- and 10/6 net. 
The above and following works by the same author: “ Great Logicians 
—Their Lives and Writings,” 5/- net. Simpkin. “ Ideas—Emotions 
and Passions,” 5/6 net. Simpkin. ‘“ Forms of Oratorical Expression,” 
12/6 net. Simpkin. ‘“ Oratorical Style—Its Art and Science,” 6/- net. 
Simphkin. ‘ Lives of Famous Orators,” 3/6. 


Can be supplied by TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


i 52 Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Phone : Central 9914. 


RUFFIN,B.A. 


SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED UP TO AND INCLUDING 1880 (A—Z) 


By R. A. PEDDIE 


The first Catalogue of Books of the period prior to 1881 arranged under their Subjects on modern lines. 
From 1881 similar indexes have been iss by the British Museum, but the earlier period is almost an 
unworked field. In the two series, which are linked together by a system of cross-references, 100,000 titles 
of books published from 1457 to 1880 are arranged under 15,000 subject headings, and give a clue to the 
early works on many definite subjects. This information is invaluable, and in most cases cannot be 
obtained from any other general reference book. 


The Two Series, royal 8vo, orig. cloth, leather back. Price £21 net. 
GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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and Totley which formed part of the Devonshire 
County library system came under the jurisdiction of 
the Sheffield Libraries on April 1$t, 1934. The centres 
were re-Stocked and organized with the general methods 
in use in Sheffield. The Reference and the Commercial 
and Science and Technology libraries both report 
greater demands upon their resources and the additions 
to the Reference included a donation of over goo 
volumes from the library of the late een Burrows 
Gallimore, Esq. The six specially equip research 
rooms for pe Bn undertaking extensive courses of 
Study have been in great demand and a waiting list 
for their use has been instituted. The permanent 
exhibition in the teachers’ and parents’ room of over 
1,000 best editions of best children’s books was used 
by over 3,000 persons during the past year. 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frepv Bartow. 


Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. Its purpose is not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 


Extason (E. L.) First Aid in Emergencies. 
Ed. 8. 1935. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. 

First oe in 1915 and last revised in 1931. 
The text of the present edition is longer by two pages, 
the result of re-writing and extending various seétions 
to conform with present day practice. 


Dyson (F.) Principles of Mechanism. Ed. 2. 
1935. O.U.P. tas. 

The author, in his preface, says that he has not 
found it necessary to make any serious changes from 
the edition of 1928. He has, however, increased the 
text by thirty pages chiefly devoted to the chapters on 
viscous friétion and on governors. 


Putt (E.) Modern Workshop Prattice, revised 
and enlarged by F. J. Taylor. 1935. 
Technical Press. 16s. 

Whilst much of the fundamental information in 
this revision under its new title, “‘ Workshop Practice,” 
is quite unaltered there are numerous changes through 
out the book. The first twenty-one chapters have the 
same pagination as in the last edition, but new material, 
sometimes considerable, has been added to séme of the 
chapters, and the new pages lettered inStead of num- 
bered. Greater changes are made towards the end 
where chapters on blacksmithing and transmission of 
power are replaced by ones dealing with drop forging 
and welding. The book scarcely supersedes the pnd 
one as mu of the matter deleted is not obeplete. 


Lucas (E. V.) Highways and Byways in 
Sussex. Ed. 2. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

This edition is really the third for the second, which 
with corre&tions and an additional chapter, followed 
the first very quickly in 1904. Now the additional 
chapter has been absorbed into the body of the text 
which has been revised and in parts re-written. In an 
appendix the author makes mention of the recent death 
of William Robinson, the gardener, and i 
visits to the “ Marlipins ” and the house of Anne of 
— The use of the maps as end-papers spoils the 

k. 


Priestiey (|. B.) The English Novel. Ed. 2. 
1935. Nelson. 1s. 6d. 

This little book now appears with eighteen pot- 
traits of outstanding novelists. It has been re-set with 
some minor alterations in the text, which has been 
made all the more valuable by the provision of an 
index. The book is well printed, attractively bound 
and published at a price which makes it available for 


even the smallest library. 


Rap ey (J. A.) and Grant (].) Flourescence 
Analysis in Ultra-Violet Light. Ed. 2. 
1935. Chapman and Hall. ais. 

During the two years that elapsed between the 
two editions of this book over 300 new papers on the 
subje& have appeared, and as many with new 
applications, it will be obvious that it is becoming one 
of considerable and increasing importance. All these 
new tamifications are treated, resulting in a book 
extended by 100 pages. Much of the matter has 
been completely re-written, and doubtful information 
has been R 


Starer (J. A.) Mercantile Law. Ed. 9, by 
R. W. Holland and R. H. C. Holland. 1933. 


Pitman. 7s. 6d. 

Originally published in 1905 it has been revised 
four times since 1930. There is little or no alteration 
in the text save in those seétions which have been 
affe&ted by recent legislation, which includes the 
Arbitration A&, 1934, the Law Reform (Miscellane- 
ous Provisions) A&, 1934, and the Law Reform 
(Married Women and Tortfeasors) AG, 
effet of the latter is set out in brief in an a 
The seétion covering the contraétual capacity of 
Municipal Corporations has been re-written to conform 
with the Government A&, 1933. This is a text- 
book largely used by Students so the necessity for an 
up-to-date copy is obvious. 


Torr (Louis) and Kersey (A.T. J.) Theory of 
Machines. Ed. 3. 1935. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 
The second edition of 1932 differed from the fist 
published in 1927 by the correction of errors and by 
the addition of examples. Now the text has been 
au ted in various sections notably on lubrication 
trains. The most considerable extension 
deals with shafts with concentrated loads and tensional 
oscillations, and has been occasioned by the — 
ment of high-speed internal combustion ines. 
number of examples has also been 
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The Juvenile Department 


THe Crrcie oF Lisrary WORKERS AMONG 
CHILDREN.—A very interesting pamphlet is 
to hand. It gives brief accounts of the work 
which is being done in our Children’s Libraries 
in no fewer than twenty library systems— 
ranging in size from Sheffield to Surbiton. 
All the librarians are members of the Circle 
of Library Workers Among Children and 
it is edited by Miss M. M. Hammerston of 
Leeds. The idea of a collective report on a 
special branch of library work is a useful one, 
and we would like to see a similar effort by the 
lending librarians. Congratulations to Miss 
Hammerston. 

Christmas is the season of new children’s 
books and the following list of publishers 
and their best juveniles will be of interest to 
all workers in children’s libraries. 


Puitip ALLAN. Ernest Rhys, The English Fairy 
Book. With illus. by Frederick C. Witney. 
(s5s.). A reprint of one of the series of four 
volumes containing delightful fairy stories 
by one who knows the ropes thoroughly. 
Children will love it, for here is the tradition 
of fairyland. 

Barker. The Children’s Holiday Book of Verse. 
Chosen by Lorna Lewis (7s. 6d.). This 
anthology of verse deserves more than a 
short notice. Children have been asked to 
select many of the verses, which are intended 
to please readers of between the ages of five 
and fifteen. They will undoubtedly charm 
older people as well. Over fifty poems of 
writers of to-day have been included. 

BiacktE. Juveniles from this famous publish- 
ing house will make both boys and girls 
happy. They include three WeStermans, 
an Angela Brazil and other popular authors, 
all of them beautifully produced and 
moderate in price. Angela Brazil, The Sehoo/ 
at the Turrets. Mlus (3s. 6d.). A girl’s school 
Story which cannot fail to be popular. St. 
Githa’s has twenty boarders among _ its 
many day pupils. Twelve girls, from the 
ages of eleven and a half to thirteen, formed 
the Transition seétion of the school and 
with them the story is mostly concerned. 
They form a group called the Zodiac Society 
and have high jinks of all kinds.—J. T. 
Gorman, The Loft Crown of Ghorpora. Illus. 


PITMAN’S 
LATEST BOOKS | 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
A JOURNALIST 


By Sydney A. Moseley. Fleet Street events and 
personalities described by one of the most outspoken 
journalists of the day. 352 pp. 10/- net | 


ADVENTURES WITH 


THE ‘**ZOO MAN” 
By David Seth-Smith, the “Zoo Man” 
of the B.B.C, Children's Hour. One of the most 
outstanding books of the year for children of all 
ages. 224 pp. 3/6 net 
TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS 
By D. G. A. Lowe. A wonderful book by one of 
the most famous athletes ever: for those who take | 


part in or who watch athletics. 160 pp. 2/6 net 


PERSONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Morley Dainow. This book by a leading psycho- 
logist trains readers to devekp character and 
personality and to live happy and successful lives. 
230 pp. 5)- net 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AVIATION 
Compiled and edited by Squadron-Leader C. G. 
Burge, O.B.E. The most complete work ever iI 
compiled on the subject of aviation. 642 pp. 15/- net 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


(3s. 6d.). A British boy in India befriends a 
ruling heir. Royal disturbance, a fight for 
the crown and its final recovery amidst 
outlandish scenes from jungle to rajah’s 
palace form the most wonderful tale of 
adventure.—Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell, 
The Golden Goat. IWllus. by the authors 
(3s. 6d.). A search for happiness in which 
the Golden Goat plays the part of the Blue 
Bird. Mietto brings sunshine to the sunless 
valley and children will love this fascinating 
book.—Bessie Marchant, Azna of the Tenter- 


ford. Mus. (5s.). Anna has a difficult part 


to play in the life of her home farm. Means 
are restricted, debts piling up, strangers come 
to add to the burden. How the happy solu- 
tion comes makes a good story.—Margaret 
Middleton, The Island Camp. Ullus. (3s. 6d.). 
Story of Girl Guides who find enemies near 
their camping-place.—M. E. Rotton, Bundle’s 
Belongings. Ullus. (3s. 6d.). Bundle had a 
family. Then come Strangers. They don’t 
altogether fit in. They nickname the girls 
Turnips, and these retaliate with Carrots. 
This kind of enjoyable humour goes on 
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through the book.—Percy F. Westerman, 
The Call of the Sea. Mllus. by D. L. Mays 
(ss.). Kidnapping, raids, intrigue and 
Struggle in the wilds of the Amazon. A sea 
Story that is different.—Percy F. Westerman, 
Sleuths of the Air. Ulus. (2s. 6d.). Spies of 
the air—a boy’s thriller of the most exciting 
kind.—Percy F. Westerman, Standish of the 
Air Police. Ulus. (3s. 6d.). A rattling story 
of the Air Police Force—aviation up-to-date 
and a bit beyond. 


BLACKWELL. Adrian Alington, The Boy King. 
The Story of an Adventure. Tales of Aé&ion 
No. VI. Illus. (3s. 6d.). Langdale, up 
against it, takes a job as bearleader to a 
boy king—and what adventures he has, 
because the boy king turns out to be—but 
that would be telling.—Malcolm Taylor, 
Knight of the Air. Mllus. (3s. 6d.). Hugh 
Rossiter owns his own plane. He takes a 
desert flight and is caught in a sandstorm. 
After incredible adventures, a cave of 
sapphires is found and all ends well. 


Footlight Fairytales. A Selection of 
Children’s Plays and Pantomimes Told in 
Story form with illus., by Irene Heath (5s.). 
Boxing day will soon be here, and that is 
the day when the season of children’s plays 
begins. Here is the very book to give to 
those who are contemplating amateur 
theatricals. They will find a great deal in it 
about the standard favourites. 


Jenkins. Lord Baden Powell, of Gilwell, 
(The Chief Scout), Scouting Round The World. 
Illus. by the author (2s. 6d.). Delightful 
experiences of the Chief Scout. Will find 
its niche in every boy’s library. 


Lippincott. Lysbeth Boyd Borie, David Has 
His Day. Ulus. by Frank Dobias. (Phila- 
delphia and London) (5s.). Something new 
in calendars for the youngster. Each month 
has verses and the most amusing illustrations 
to go with it. Modernistic is a good ad- 
jective to apply to this fascinating book. 


MeruHuen. Elizabeth Marc, Bush Ragamuffins. 
Illus. by H. Radcliffe Wilson (5s.). A ‘splen- 
did story for juveniles of a family who lived 
on a sheep Station and had all kinds of fun 
with rams and dogs, and much warfare with 
traps and obstacles against unwelcome 


Strangers.—Ann Scott Moncrieff, Aboard 
the Bulger. Mllus. by C. L. Davidson (;s.). 
From Orphan Home to Tramp Steamer is 
a far cry, but Hannah, the Whelk, Edgar, 
Pud and Plag found it a delightful change. 
They formed a feckless crew, but came up 
smiling in the end.—Gordon Ray Young, 
Red Clark of the Arrowhead (7s. 6d.). Some- 
thing new in feuds on ranches in which the 
excitement grows tense. Very hot Western 
story. 


Murray. Katharine Tozer, The Wanderings of 


Mumfir. Ulus. by the author (5s.). Elephant 
Stories delightfully illustrated in a new Style. 
Mumfie is a most sagacious little animal and 
his experiences are fascinating. No small 
child will forget Mumfie for a moment after 
having once set eyes on these pages, until 
the last one is reached. 


PICKERING. Kathleen M. Macleod, Ruled by 


the Rudder. Ullus (2s. 6d.). A new volume in 
the popular Jubilee Series about the 
MacAulay boys and their holiday ad- 
ventures. 


Reiicious Tracr Socrery ANNUALS. We 


cannot too highly commend the range of 
publications offered by the R.T.S. this 
Christmas time for Women, Girls, Boys 
and the Little Ones. Paper, production, 
binding, illustration, in colour and other- 
wise, text in plenty and of excellent variety 
proclaim that these publishers have pro- 


vided the best of fare at the most reasonable . 


prices. Woman's Magazine Annual, 1935. 
Edited by May Marshall. Illus. (12s. 6d.). 
Contains coloured full-length portrait of 
Queen Mary, two serials, many short stories, 
numerous articles and many hints for the 
household and the garden. A large quarto 
of more than 768 pages packed full of 
interest.—The New Empire Annual. Stories 
of Adventure and Informative Articles of 
Out-of-the-Way Interest on Life Within the 
Empire. Edited by M. Marshall. With 185 
illus. in monochrome and colour (7s. 6d.). 
Marvellous value and interest. Coloured 
full-length portrait of King George V., 
coloured maps of the world as end-papers, 
large clear type and fine surface paper. 
Should go round the world for many years 
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to come.—The Boy’s Own Annual. Volume 
$7, 1934-1935. Editor, George J. H. 
Northcroft (12s. 6d.). The old favourite, 
more alive than ever, if that is possible. 
Rightly called a Christmas Institution. Boys 
will find something new and worth while 
on every page.—The Schoolboy’s Annual. 
Sport and Adventure Tales of School Life. 
With four full-page plates and numerous 
black and white illus. (3s. Gd.). Stories that 
schoolboys will read withavidity. Allthe sport 
of the day. Something of a Western flavour 
about it.—The Girl’s Own Annual. Stories 
of Adventure, Mystery and School ; Articles 
on Handicrafts, Hobbies, Science, Sport and 
Travel. Edited by Gladys M. Spratt. 
Volume LVI. Fully illus. in monochrome 
and with four coloured plates (12s. 6d.). 
Another old favourite, only one year less 
to its credit than the companion volume for 
boys. Tales, articles, hints for the home 
and every other ingredient suitable for the 
class it caters for.—The Schoolgirl’s Annual. 
Stories of School-Life and Adventure. 
Articles on Games and Hobbies. With four 
coloured plates and numerous black and 
white illus. (3s. 6d.). Thoroughly reliable 
gift book at a price within range of every 
pocket for girls to read during the Christ- 
mas holidays and take back with them to 
school for recreation hours afterwards.— 
Little Dots. Pretty Piétures, Stories and 
Rhymes for Little Girls and Boys. Forty- 
ninth annual volume (2s. 6d.). Delightful 
snippets for the little ones. Everything 
they will like and much they will learn about 
gladly. 

R.T.S. Juventizs. Five titles from the popular 
author, Major Charles Gilson. All first- 
rate and nothing much to choose between 
them. Librarians will have no trouble to pick 
and choose, for they will all have to be 
added to the boy’s seétion of the Juvenile 
department: Major Charles Gilson, The 
Fire Gods. A Tale of the Congo. Frontis. 
(2s. 6d.). Major Charles Gilson, The Realm 
of the Wizard King. A Romance of Central 
Africa. Frontis. (2s. 6d.). Major Charles 
Gilson, The Mystery of Ab Jim. A Story of 

the Chinese Underworld and of Piracy and 

Adventure in Eastern Seas. Frontis. (2s. 6d.). 

Major Charles Gilson, The Scarlet Hand. 

Being the Adventures of Travers Humphreys 


| 
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and his friend, Jack Halliday, together with 
Authenticated Faéts in Conneéion with the 
Secret Society of the Scarlet Hand, and some 
mention of Jugatai, the Tartar. Frontis. 
(2s. 6d.). Major Charles Gilson, The Silver 
Shoe. Being an Account of a Secret Society 
and the Doings of Chung-Li and certain 
other Chinese of Infamous Repute. Frontis. 
(2s. 6d.).—Robert Harding, Da//enger of the 
Police. Frontis. (2s. 6d.). Seven amazing 
adventures in the depths of India by a 
writer who has a deservedly large following 
of boy readers in all countries.—Robert 
Harding, Pioneer Jack. With other stories of 
the East. Frontis. (2s. 6d.). A story of 
buried treasure “‘ somewhere near Babylon.” 
Aeroplaning, adventure and excitement in 
the East.—Robert Harding, Stirring Tales 
of Yore. Illus. (2s.). Twelve favourites 
from Scott, Blackmore, Kingsley, Charles 
Read and others, re-written for boys.— 
Alec Lumsden, Treacherous Waters. Frontis. 
(2s. 6d.). A good story of boys in a fishing 
village. Exciting holiday adventures with 
smugglers and what not.—May Marshall, 
Jan Solves the Riddle. Frontis. (2s.). Another 
of the popular author’s Guide stories, but 
this time it reads more like a girl’s thriller, 
with Jan playing the part of dete&ive.— 
May Marshall, Twenty-Six Girl Guide Stories. 
Illus. (3s. 6d.). An account of every aspeét 
of “Guiding” is to be found in this 
volume, written in charming manner by one 
who knows by personal experience. A book 
of importance ; there should be a rush for 
it—Mrs. A. C. Osborn Hann, Liewtenant. 
A Camping Story. Illus. (2s.). Tales of the 
Girl Guides, praétical, amusing and useful. 
What to do in every emergency and how to 
get the most fun out of doing it—Mrs. A. C. 
Osborn Hann, Ten Littl Brownie Girls. 
Tilus. by C. W. Stacey and others (2s.). 
Stories of the Brownie pack never grow 
Stale and here is a new one which will fill 
its readers with delight—A. S. Roe, What 
Pamela saw in Japan. Frontis. (2s.). Reads 
like a fairytale, but is really about the 
Japanese people with their quaint ways and 
fascinating manners. Pamela has a great time 
of it and her readers will follow her in 
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Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Asus Boox-Lisr. Quarterly Recommenda- 
tions of recently published Scientific and 
Technical Books, Vol. 1, No. 1. October, 
1935. Free to Full Members of A.S.L.1.B. 
Subscription for Non-Members _ tos. 6d. 
per annum, post free. 

This is the first issue of what should be a very useful 


guide to book sele&tion as regards scientific and techni- 
cal books. It purports to be the result of the work 


of more than sixty specialists. 


Boox-Auction Recorps, Vol. 32, Part 3. 
Stevens, Son and Stiles. 30s. net per 
annum. 

A record of 3,670 auction prices of books sold 

April—June, 1935. An appendix gives the results 
the t Sale, New York. Parts 1-2. 


BriGHTON Pusiic Art GaALLERIES.—Cata- 
logue of Etchings and Lithographs, by 
Frank Brangwyn, September 7th—Odober 
6th, 1935. 1s. 

A record of the fine collection of Mr. B n’s 
work presented by him to the Brighton Art 


Britron (Margaret) A Parallel Chronology 
of Painters, from 1250 to 1800, with an 
Appendix of Nineteenth Century Painters. 
Chicago, Laskey. $1.00. 

This chart forms a sheet 24 by 28 ins., and gives 
in thirteen parallel columns the names and dates of over 
400 painters in twenty-six schools in Europe and 
America. Maps and indexes are also supplied. A 
valuable guide to Students of art history. 


THe CANADIAN CatraLoGuE of Books pub- 
lished in Canada, About Canada, as well as 
those written by Canadians; with imprint 
of 1934. Compiled by The Public Library, 
Toronto, 1935. No. 13. 50 cents. 

Again the Public Library of Toronto has registered 
Canadian publications and given a properly catalogued 
and classified list of them. It forms the thirteenth 
annual list and includes the French-Canadian list for the 
last four years, which had to be omitted from previous 
vo 


Crry oF JOHANNESBURG, The Public Library 
and Museums, Johannesburg. Illus. 

. A descriptive account with many illustrations of 
the evolution of the Public Library out of the small 
Subscription Library founded in 1889. In Dutch and 
English. 


County BorouGH or West Ham Pustic 
Lisraries.—Catalogue of Books in all the 
Libraries on the theory and praéttice of 
Politics. Compiled by Donald McDougall, 
F.L.A., Chief Librarian. Public Libraries 
Committee, West Ham. 3d. 

This catalogue is in two seétions, Authors and 
Subjeéts. In neither iistare the entries dated. This places 
a very annoying obStacle in the way of the Student. The 
classification, too, is not by any means as clear as it 
might be. The subject of Liquor Licensing and Control] 
has eluded our researches although we note from the 
Author List that Greenwood’s Public Ownership of 
the Liquor Trade is in the colleétion. Possibly an 
alphabetical index of topics would get over this 
difficulty. Praétically speaking, all classified lists require 
this help to readers. 


County Lrsraries in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Statistical Report, 1934-35. Library 
Association, County Libraries Seétion. 

Librarians cannot fail to take note of the valuable 

information given in this ay: which requires a 


thorough study for the whole position of Ree 
Libraries to be appreciated at its full value to-da 


Futron (john F.) A Bibliography of red 
Oxford Physiologists: Richard Lower, 
1631-1691; John Mayow, 1643-1679. 
Oxford University Press. For presentation 
only. 

Dr. Fulton is laying the world under a consider- 
able debt with his bibliographical Studies of famous 
scientists, and this present volume will form a valuable 
addition to those he has already produced on the 
works of Boyle, FracaStorius, etc. If we have a 
criticism to make it is that since his bibliographies are 
definite reference books it would have been better if 
he had separated the two bibliographies so that they 
could have been filed under their respeétive subjeéts. 


Guppy (Henry) Miles Coverdale and The 
English Bible, 1488-1568. With five fac- 
similes. Manchester University Press. 1s.6d. 


net. 
A resumé of the known faéts about the origin of 
the first complete Bible in English, with excellent 
facsimiles. 


LiverPoot Pusiic Lisraries.—Catalogue of 
Works of Non-Fiétion added to the Lending 


Libraries, 1925-1935. 6d. 
A diétionary catalogue of a very useful charaéter. 
A few points strike us on a cursory glance through its 
pages. Under Bookbinding there is one work by 
D. Cockerell, but his most important book is relegated 
to Librarianship, where Coutts’ and Stephen’s Manual 
of Library Bookbinding will be found also. The 
author’s entries are without dates, but unfortunately 
some of the subjeé entries are also undated. This 
is a great mistake and leads to much trouble. It is the 
business of the librarian to supply a date within brackets 

if the book is issued without one. 
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Lonpon ScHoo” OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL 
Mepicine.—Classified Catalogue of Books 
in the Library, including Departmental 
Libraries. Part 3: Classes E., F. and G. 
September, 1935. Gratis on application. 


Part 3 of this valuable library catalogue contains 
the seétions Epidemiology, Aetiology and Toxicology. 


THE REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF CURRENT 
LiITERATURE.—A National inclusive book- 
reference index of all books in print and on 
sale in the British Isles, with details as to 
author, title, editor, translator, size, number 
of pages, series, number of edition, binding 
—where not cloth, price whether net or 
non-net, and publisher’s name, containing 
three hundred and eighty thousand entries 
and giving over two million details concern- 
ing books published and for sale. 1936. 
Whitaker. {4 net. 


The 1936 edition of the Reference Catalogue has 
undergone a great transformation. In its new form 
it is contained in one large and handsome volume 
as opposed to the three cumbersome volumes of pre- 
vious years. As well as being more convenient this 
edition is more complete as it contains the books of 
six hundred publishers, while the old edition contained 
only those of two hundred. The publishers decided 
on the new Style of the book after consultation with 
the trade. The work now consists of an alphabetical 
Author and Title list of all books at present in print 
in this country and the British Empire, giving full 
details of each book as required by the bookselling 
trade for easy and speedy reference. A very satis- 
fa&tory and easily understood method of abbrevia- 
tion for the details as to size, etc., of each book is 
used, which keeps the entries within bounds, and 
much more detail about the Book Trade has been given 
in the preliminary pages. The book contains three 
hundred and eighty thousand entries and over two 
million details of books in print. 

\ feature of the new edition is the inclusion of 
the subje&t of each book where the subje& forms 
part of the title, as a separate entry, making the new 
issue practically a classified list as well, and the insertion 
of the abbreviation used to denote the publisher’s name 
makes for very much speedier ordering by booksellers. 

Several unusual new features which add to the 
advantages of the 1936 edition include the totals of 
books published during the last three years, in a 
classified list, a short list of books dealing with pub- 
lishing, bookselling and for librarians, two pages of 
instructions as to how to use the new edition, and the 
abbreviations used in it, a table of book sizes, informa- 
tion as to trade associations, and last, but very far from 
least, the list of the publishers whose books are included 
in the 1936 issue, with full details about each firm. 

There can be no doubt that the 1936 edition 
fepresents an enormous step forward in British Book 
Reference, and its value to the bookseller and the 
librarian must be incalculable. 


One last point worth mentioning is that former 
editions have been published as late as six months 
after the announced publication date. The new 
edition was announced for November as early as 
March of this year, and the new issue is on our desk 
as we write. 


THe YeEAR’s IN LIBRARIANSHIP. Vol. 
VII., 1934. Edited for The Library Asso- 
ciation by Arundell Esdaile, assisted by 
Paule de Lepervanche. Illus. Library 
Association. 10s. 

The seventh annual volume covers the year 1934. 

It has been delayed by Mr. Esdaile’s unfortunate illness. 

The list of contributors and their subjeéts show that 

the ground has been pretty well covered although 

two or three headings have had to be left over until 
the next issue. 


GENERAL. 


Acton (C. R.) The Modern Foxhound. Illus. 


Witherby. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. A@on is a Staunch defender of the merits and 
rights of the pure-bred English Fox-hound. He traces 
the origin and evolution of the breed up to the present 
day and devotes a chapter to some of the famous Stallion 
hounds of the past. 


Biackwoop (Sir Arthur) The Shadow and 


the Substance. Pickering. 1s. net. 

Readers of Sir Arthur Blackwood’s previous 
books will not be disappointed by this, his latest. It 
contains many examples of his great faith and pene- 
trating powers of scriptural analysis. 


Burpsa.t (Richard L.) and Emmons (Arthur B.) 
Men Against the Clouds. The Conquest of 
Minya Konka, with contributions by Terris 
Moore and Jack Theodore Young. Illus., 
maps and charts. Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

In 1932 four young Americans set off on what is 
known as the Sikong Expedition. They explored the 
highlands of China and Thibet. hunting big game and 
colle&ting specimens. Then they attempted and suc- 
ceeded in scaling the highest peak of the distri Minya 
Konka. The Story of this mountaineering exploit 
makes exciting reading. The Standard of illustration 
is very high nowadays but the illustrations to this book 
are exceptional even for these days. 


Erskine (Mrs. Steuart) Palestine of the Arabs. 


Illus. Harrap. tos. 6d. net. 

There have been a great many books on Palestine 
and the Palestine question from the Jewish point of 
view, but up till now there has been no book written 
presenting the problems from the Arab Standpoint. 
Mrs. Erskine has set out to do this; she traces the 
history of the Zionist Movement and the various 
grievances which have arisen from it. A _ chapter 
is devoted to the education and social work which 
is being done by the Arabs, and a final chapter is 
devoted to offering a possible solution. At the moment 
the subje& is of outStanding interest, and the book 
should be widely read. 
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Granp Tour.—A Journey in the Tracks of 
the Age of Aristocracy, conduéted by Mona 
Wilson, Douglas Woodruff, Edmund 
Blunden, Janet Adam Smith, Richard Pyke, 
Sacheverell Sitwell, Malcolm Letts, and 
edited by R. S. Lambert. Illus. Faber. 
10s. 6d. net. 

This is the age of the Cook’s tour rather than the 
Grand Tour, but readers can make the grand tour in 
Style if they choose to read this book. On cach Stage 
ot the journey he is accompanied by most excellent 
guides, and the illustrations from contemporary prints 
help to recall this bygone part of our ancestors’ educa- 
tion more vividly. The produétion of the book is 
worthy of note. 


HaGiunp (Sven) Life among the Lapps, on 
the Spring Trek with the Kongama Lapps. 
Translated from the Swedish by William 
Savage. Illus. Archer. 12s. 6d. net. 


Little is known of the Lapps, or Samians, as they 
call themselves. The author of this book made a 
promise to visit these mySterious people and he had 
the courage to live with them and to travel with them 
across the Arétic to the warm west coast of Norway. 
The Lapps are a dying race and M. Haglund’s book is 
therefore of particular interest and value. 


HARINGTON (General Sir Charles) Plumer of 
Messines. With a foreword by His Grace 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. I[!lus. and 
maps. Murray. 12s. 6d. net. 


A graceful tribute of a friend and admirer, this 
book will appeal to all those who like to read of 
honesty, courage and devotion to duty ; all of which 
characteristics were very marked in Field Marshal 
Viscount Plumer. Viscount Plumer’s peace record 
was as distinguished as his war record, and his work 
for disabled men and for Toc H was another example 
of his devotion to duty. 


Lucas (E. V.) The Old Contemporaries. 
Methuen. 6s. net. 


This new book of Mr. Lucas’, which is a sequel 
to his recently published “ Reading, Writing and 
Remembering,” is in the form of dialogues between 
himself and a friend whom he calls Old Claus. Remini- 
scences and anecdote are very pleasantly mingled in 
this volume, dealing as it does with subjeéts ranging 
from old Music Hall songs to the risks of irony. 


McMUutten (Murray) An Introduétory Course 
to Literature and the Arts. With a preface 
by Wyatt Rawson. Technical Press.” 2s. 6d. 
net. 

-An outline course of teaching, to introduce boys 
between the ages of ten and fourteen to the chief 
features of English Literature and Painting. The 
bibliographies are 1 useful. 


Matuuert (Daniel Trowbridge) Mallett’s Index 
of Artists, International—Biographical, in- 
cluding Painters, Sculptors, Illustrators, 
Engravers and Etchers of the Past and the 
Present. New York, Bowker. $12 


This work contains the basis data on some 27,000 
artists, sculptors, painters and engravers of all times, 
Archite&ts appear not to be included. In addition 
to the dates of birth and death, nationality and type 
of work, references are given to a variety of reference 
books where more extended information can be 
obtained. The Index is admirably planned and no 
art reference library can be regarded as complete 
without it. 

Rurrin (John N.) Vocabulary of English. 
Technical Publications. tos. 6d. net. 

This book is oy to help those who have 
occasion to speak in public to increase their powers of 
expression by providing them with a larger vocabulary. 
The work is divided into four parts, a vocabulary with 
the words rythmically accented, a seétion of simple 
positive synonyms, positive and negative synonyms, 
simple and amplifi This arrangement in four 
alphabets makes consultation a little difficult, but 
anyone who works systematically through the book 
will derive much benefit from it. It is a pity that it 
was found necessary to include an extensive list of 
corrigenda. 

Wiuturams (C. H.) The Making of the Tudor 
Despotism. Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

The first edition of this useful book was published 
in 1928. Professor Williams has now completely re- 
vised it and the bibliography has been brought up to 
date by the inclusion of mention of such works as 
Professor Chambers’ Life of Thomas More. It should 
appeal to the general reader as well as the student, 
particularly as many of the problems with which the 
Tudors had to deal confront us to-day. 
Wrnstan.ey (D. A.) Unreformed Cambrid 

A Study of Certain — of the University 
in the Eighteenth Century. Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. net. 

The publishers tell us that the author’s purpose 
has been to extraé, from first-hand sources, the truth 
about the way in which heads of houses, professors, 
tutors and undergraduates fulfilled their respeétive 
funétions in the eighteenth century. He has gone at 
some length into rather wearysome detail, and the 
book will probably be found heavy reading for those who 
have not an intimate conneétion with the University. 
WriGut (Richardson) Truly Rural. Adven- 

tures in getting back to earth, with a new 
introduétion and 5; coloured illustrations. 
Philadelphia and London. Lippincott 
tos. 6d. net. 

The firs edition of this book was published 
thirteen years ago and since that time it has made many 
friends who will be glad to see it take on a new lease 
of life in this attraétive form. Mr. Wright writes 
simply of many things, but chiefly of the beautiful 
country house which he bought as a haven of peace and 
which has afforded him much pleasure in its © 
construction. 
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FICTION. 


BetasysE (E.) The Ventriloquist. Davies. 
7s. 6d. net. 

There are criminal 
triloquial art and the aut 
them. 

Cross (Mark) The Hand of the Four. (Being 
the third exploit of Daphne Wrayne and 
her four Adjusters.) Ward Lock. 33s. 6d. 
net. 

Lineal descendants of the Four Just Men, Daphne 
Wrayne and her Adjusters solve problems, and “ get 
wd men,” with the slight difference that they hand 

res over to the Yard instead of executing 
i Quite amusing and very exciting 


ibilities about the ven- 
rt has done his best with 


CrowNFIELD (Gertrude) Conquering Kitty. 
A Romance of the Sassafras River. Decora- 
tions by Albert Kruse. Philadelphia and 

London, 7s. 6d. net. 

An historical romance of the South during the war 
of 1812. The heroine is a handful and her parents 
decide to give her her own eStablishment at the early 
age of thirteen, so that she may learn how to rule a 
household of her own. Through her cruel and arro- 

t behaviour she loses the man she loves and finds 
bitter experience. 


Drvinz (A. D.) They Blocked the Suez Canal. 
Methuen. 35. 6d. net. 


They managed it, but we wonder what happened 
after this little private campaign ! 

Fauu.apaA (Hans) Once We Had a Child. 
Translated from the German by Eric 
Sutton. Putnam. 7s. 6d. net. 

The taint of heredity clings to Johanne Gantschow, 
son of a farmer on the Baltic Island of Rugen. Some 
of his ancestors went mad, others were dreamers and, 
through the years, a Streak of tragedy and horror 
pursues them. The boy of eleven years old with his 
thin pinched face prominent red ears, his ragged 
clothes and obstinate mien, has foresight and courage. 
But as he grows older he becomes a bully. Educated 
in company with Christiane, the phat ‘of a neigh- 

me pamell family, who lives in a castle, they grow up 
like brother and sister ; but he marries Elise, the little 
schoolmistress. Uncouth as ever, he arrives for the 
wedding with his face bandaged and his hands skinned 
from an accident whilst riding a mule. The marriage 
is a terrible Story of incompatibility of temper. Elise 
could never learn to close a door. They lose their 
first baby. Then Hannes meets Christiane again. She 
is married. They love with tragic result. The whole 
piéture is one which shows how terrible life can be. 


LamBourne (John) Squeeze. A Tale of China. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

A rattling good story of intrigue in China. Bainton 
is sent to Hong Kong an insurance company _ 
gets into ies. He accepts “ squeeze 
caught like a rat in a trap. ast 00 


Locxwoop (Vere) Slave Market. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Pauline is the kind of girl who thinks she can have 
her own way in everything. In Arabia she finds that 
this is not so. Carried off and offered for sale in the 
Slave Market, she finds she has to sing another tune, 
and if it were not that the man who purchases her turns 
out to be “ different” there is no saying what might 
have happened! The document, if only one could 
believe in it, explains everything. 


McArruur (Alexander) and Lone (H. Kings- 
ley) No Mean City. A Story of the Glasgow 
Slums. Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 

A tale of the Glasgow slums, written by an 
unemployed baker who was born, bred, and has lived 
all his life in them. It is a terrible pidture of the degrada- 
tion of human beings which the economic difficulties 
of our time have caused. The truth of the book cannot 
be doubted, and it has received praise from such dis- 
tinguished people as the Dean of York and Lord 
Balfour. 


SrRANGE (Nora K.) The Morning Mist. A 
Romance of Kenya. Wright and Brown. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Story of a girl who marries a man, even though 
she has learnt that he is infatuated with a married 
woman. The setting is Kenya and Anne’s fate leads 
her through various vicissitudes to a happy con- 
summation. 


WopeHousE (P. G.) Mulliner Omnibus. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Mulliner and his relations are already famous, 
and it is very pleasant to renew acquaintance with so 
many of them in this volume. Osbert, The Bish, and 
Augustine are all here, with many others equally 
amusing. 

WooprHorPeE (Gertrude) 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 


A quiet novel of charaéter which has much to 
recommend it. The study of Fidele is perfe& in detail. 


Spring Head. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BLACKWELL, Catalogue 378, Autumn List of New 
Remainders. BOOKMARK AND EVERYMAN, 
Winter, 1935 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Bulletin 
of Information, November 2nd, 1935, Report of the 
Dean of the School of Library Service for the Period 
ending June 30th, 1935.—DECORATION, November, 
1935. — EDUCATION, O€ober 25th, 1935.— 
INDIAN LIBRARY JOURNAL, November, 1935 
LIBRARIAN, November, 1935.—LIBRARY 
TANT, November, 1935.—LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION RECORD, November, 1935.—LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, Oétober 15th, November 15th, 1935.— 
READERS’ REVIEW, Official Organ of the W 

ton Public Libraries, August, September, O€tober, 
1935.—SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY, April, 
1935.—WILSON BULLETIN for Librarians, Novem- 
ber, 1935.—ZIGZAG, Autumn, 1935. 
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The Library Association 


Tue proposals for the amalgamation of the 
Library Association and the A.A.L. Seétion 
were the subject of an expository address by 
Mr. James Revie, A.L.A., at a meeting held 
on Oétober 23rd, 1935, at Acock’s Green 
Branch Library, Birmingham, under the 
auspices of the Joint Committee of the Birm- 
ingham and Distriét Branch of the Library 
Association and the Midland Division of the 
A.A.L. 

The speaker sketched the history of the 
A.A.L. and the developments in the re- 
organisation of the Library Association which 
have led to the enunciation of the present 
proposals. He gave an admirably clear 
account of the necessarily complicated sug- 
gestions which have been devised to bring 
about a real unification of the two bodies and 
answered various queries which were raised 
by members of the audience. 

It is perhaps not surprising that in a district 
where the two bodies have worked in close 
association under a joint committee for a 
number of years there was no evidence of 
opposition to the proposals and there seems 
little doubt that members of the Midland 
Division will vote solidly for their acceptance. 


Correspondence 


The Editor, Tue Lrsrary Worvp. 
November 19th, 1935. 
Sir, 

Mr. Munford’s letter re the value of a 
University degree in the Public Library pro- 
fession seems to be a good and sufficient reason 
for bringing up a subjeét that appears to have 
been somewhat neglected by the profession 
generally. 

If a person with Matriculation certificate, 
plus Library Association Fellowship, plus 
10-12 years’ experience in various Public 
Library systems, is not better qualified to 
discharge the duties of a public librarian 
than one with a University degree, plus 
School of Librarianship Dioloma, plus the 
very limited practical experience that goes with 
the obtaining of that Diploma, then it is high 
time the Library Association and its examina- 
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tion paraphernalia were put in the limbo of 
unregarded things. 

Which brings me to a further point. The 
Library Association is striving to improve 
the status of the profession by revising the 
syllabus and generally making the examina 
tions more difficult than ever—vide the 1928 
proposals. Quite a good idea, provided that 
body stands by those who possess that 
Diploma. This, however, appears to be the 
last thing they have in mind, for if one 
examines the various application forms for the 
higher vacancies, the Library Association's 
handiwork is generally in evidence—they 
are invariably asked to advise the advertising 
bodies upon the drafting of such forms— 
stressing the possession of a degree, and where 
Diploma is mentioned, that of the School of 
Librarianship is generally the first-named. 


It appears that a “pre-war University 
snobbery complex” is in our midst, Strongenal 
than ever, and very much encouraged by thé 
Library Association. If it is going to remain 
then we should demand the possession of @ 
degree from a// Library Association examiners) 
Of course, the possession of the Library 
Association Diploma might not be quite s@ 
necessary, a double-barrelled surname would 
probably be deemed a greater qualification. 


Yours “ degree-less,” 


GeEorGE 


Central Lending Library, 
Viétoria Square, 
Bolton, Lancs. 


Library Posters 


We have been privileged to see recently way 
remarkable posters, the work of an unemployeaiaiaam 
reader, of the Gilstrap Public Library, Newall 
Their draughtsmanship is good and the letteqiaaay 

ing, usually a weak point with amateur artic 
is excellent. The colours are daring. TH 
advertising appeal is sound and the artist hay 
had the advice of the Librarian, Mr. Artha™ 
Smith, whose recent article on Advertisiij 4 
for libraries, many will remember. It is veqaa 
encouraging to find such practical examplay 
of gratitude forthcoming from the publicgg 
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